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Cafeteria  amnesty 

March  was  supposed  to  have  been 
amnesty  month  at  Scarborough  College 
cafeteria,  but  most  people  are  calling  it  a 
waste  of  time. 

Scarborough  loses  $2,500  worth  of 
teaspoons,  sugar  bowls,  ash  trays,  glasses 
and  other  cafeteria  implements  annually. 
A clean  sweep  of  offices  turned  up  a 
number  of  these  items,  some  so  encrusted 
with  old  food  they  had  to  be  thrown  out, 
but  June  Hope,  administrative  assistant 
to  the  comptroller,  says  things  are  “slowly 
disappearing  again”. 

According  to  her,  staff  are  as  much  to 
blame  as  students.  One  way  to  solve  the 
problem,  she  says,  is  to  switch  to  plastic 
knives  and  forks,  and  paper  plates. 

Public  administration  head  named 

Scarborough  College  professor  Joan 
Moreland-Davies,  anthropology,  has 
been  appointed  co-ordinator  of  the 
Co-operative  Program  in  Public 
Administration.  Prof.  Moreland-Davies 
received  her  PhD  in  anthropology  from 
U of  T. 

She  believes  co-operative  programs 
offer  students  direct  career  oppor- 
tunities, but  with  the  current 
employment  situation,  she  sees  as  her 
biggest  challenge  finding  jobs  for 
students  enrolled  in  the  program. 

Society  for  promotion  of  insanity 
in  directory  of  associations. 

The  International  Order  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons,  and  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Insanity  are  among  the  thousands  of 
entries  in  the  third  edition  of  the 
Directory  of  Associations  in  Canada/ 
Repertoire  des  associations  du  Canada 
just  published  by  University  of  Toronto 
Press. 

Edited  by  Professor  Brian  Land  of  the 
Faculty  of  Library  Science,  the 
hardcover  book  is  priced  at  $45. 

Economists  to  meet  at  U ofT 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  History 
of  Economic  Thought  Society  will  be 
held  at  U of  T May  25-27. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  include 
applications  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  science  to  the  history 
of  economics,  the  history  of 
economics’  sub-disciplines,  classical 
economics,  the  history  of  marginal 
economics,  and  new  resources  for 
teaching  and  research  in  the  history  of 
economics. 

Details  of  the  meeting  can  be  obtained 
from  Professor  Samuel  Hollander  or 
Caroline  Williams  at  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  telephone  978-3333. 
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A man  of  many  parts 

U of  T’s  Charles  Storton  is  ‘the  leading  gross  anatomy  technician  in  Canada’ 


Charles  S tor  ton  ( in  lab  coat)  has  worked 
for  the  Department  of  A natomy  for  45  years 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

When  the  Rev.  Charles  Storton  conducts 
the  annual  burial  service  for  persons  who 
have  willed  their  bodies  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy,  he  does  so  not  only 
as  an  Anglican  minister,  but  as  one  who 
has  worked  in  the  department  for  45  years 
and  been  its  head  technician  for  38. 

“Charlie  Storton  would  have  to  be 
considered  the  leading  gross  anatomy 
technician  in  Canada,”  says  department 
chairman  Keith  Moore.  “He  has  a full 
understanding  of  anatomy  and  insists 
on  a high  standard  of  training  for 
technicians  working  under  him. 

“He’s  an  excellent  dissector  whose 
specimens  are  admired  by  everyone  in  the 
field  and  he  also  does  excellent  still 
photography  and  (closed  circuit)  tele- 
vision work  here.” 

Having  contributed  to  an  inter- 
nationally used  textbook  and  the 
University’s  world-renowned  anatomy 
museum,  Storton  is  deeply  committed 
to  his  work,  though  he  admits  it  once 
made  him  squeamish.  That  was  back  in 
1932  when  he  was  17  and  the  Depression 
forced  him  to  leave  school  before 
graduating  and  to  abandon  his  ambition 
of  becoming  an  actor. 

Obtaining  a theology  degree  from 
Trinity  College  and  being  ordained  in 
1969  (after  further  study  at  Wycliffe) 
was  not  so  much  an  ambition  as  a by- 
product of  his  life-long  involvement  in 
the  church. 

“It’s  nice  that  I can  take  the  burial 
services  now,’  ’ he  says . ‘ ‘ Other  clergymen 
never  seemed  to  feel  comfortable  doing  it. 

“I  can  reassure  relatives  about  pro- 
cedures in  the  anatomy  department  and 
give  them  some  idea  of  how  valuable 
the  contribution  is  and  how  grateful 
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Enrolment  decline  ‘an  urgent  matter’ 

if  enrolment-based  funding  is  to  continue.  President  informs  OCUA 


“The  impression  we  get  is  that  we  are 
going  to  be  expected  to  adapt  the  system 
to  the  new  reality,  instead  of 
having  the  new  reality  meet  the  needs 
of  the  system,”  President  John  Evans 
informed  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  (OCUA)  on  March  31 . 
OCUA,  the  body  that  advises  the 
provincial  government  on  university 
matters,  convened  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall  to  consider 
U of  T’s  annual  brief. 

Dr.  Evans,  who  noted  that  his  remarks 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  U of  T 
policy  statements  but  personal  opinions, 
was  commenting  on  the  reduction  in 
government  spending  for  the  univer- 
sities, relative  to  the  rate  of  inflation, 
and  on  the  government’s  retention  of  a 
formula  funding  system  based  on 
enrolments,  at  a time  when  enrolments 
are  dropping. 

Dr.  Evans  referred  to  the  decline  in 
enrolments  as  “an  urgent  matter” 


(prompting  the  council’s  chairman,  W.C. 
Winegard,  to  remark:  “You  have  intro- 
duced a note  of  urgency  which  we  have 
not  heard  before.”),  and  said  that  “an 
alarming  degree  of  competition”  for 
students  among  the  universities  almost 
certainly  will  be  the  result  if  the  enrol- 
ment-sensitive funding  system  is 
retained. 

“Such  a war  for  warm  bodies  is  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  universities  or  of 
the  students  themselves,”  Evans  said. 

“If  enrolments  decline  six  to  eightper- 
cent,  the  consequences  for  the  smaller 
institutions  in  the  province  will  be 
absolutely  critical,  and  they  will  adopt 
a crisis  type  of  mentality  that  will  have  a 
dramatic  effect  on  institutional  co- 
operation — at  a time  when  such  co- 
operation is  essential.” 

Dr.  Evans  recommended  that,  as  a 
temporary  solution,  the  government 
eliminate  the  enrolment  base  of  the 
funding  fc  rmula  for  the  next  two  to  three 


years  and  adopt  some  other  scheme,  such 
as  pro-rating  funds  on  the  basis  of  1976-77 
enrolments.  Subjective  judgements 
based  on  quality  of  programs  might  also 
be  brought  to  bear. 

When  the  discussion  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s brief  turned  to  other  matters,  a 
council  member  asked:  “If  enrolments 
are  going  down,  does  it  make  any  sense  to 
have  five  four-year  arts  and  science 
institutions  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  — or  should  Erindale  and  Scar- 
borough be  converted  into  two-year 
feeder  institutions?” 

Dr.  Evans  replied  that  the  two 
suburban  campuses  were  created  to  make 
available  sufficient  university  places 
in  the  Metro  Toronto  area  and  reminded 
the  council  that  the  University’s  three 
campuses  “don’t  operate  as  separate 
institutions”,  pointing  to  the  “functional 
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Research 

News 

Computing  and  computers 
at  the  U of  T 

A meeting  of  persons  and  groups 
interested  in  or  concerned  with  future 
University  policy  on  computing  and 
computers  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  Research  Board  on 
Wednesday,  April  12,  at  2. 10  p.m.  sharp 
in  the  conference  room  (room  202), 
Galbraith  Building. 

Following  brief  formal  presentations 
by  concerned  groups,  a general  question 
and  answer  period  should  allow 
examination  of  the  merits  and  disad- 
vantages of  various  possible  options 
available  to  the  University. 

NRC  Strategic  Grants 

The  NRC  Strategic  Grants  deadline  has 
been  extended  to  May  19.  Special  forms 
and  detailed  instructions  have  been 
promised  by  the  end  of  this  week.  Areas 
of  interest  remain  energy,  environmental 
toxicology,  and  oceanography.  Call 
978-2163  for  assistance. 


McConica  receives  fellowship 

Professor  James  McConica,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies  and  Pontifical  Institute 
of  Mediaeval  Studies,  has  been  elected 
to  a research  fellowship  at  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  Prof.  McConica  will 
be  on  leave  of  absence  from  U of  T for 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  will 
complete  the  third  volume  of  the 
official  history  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  dealing  with  the  Tudor  period. 

Professor  McConica,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Collected  Works  of  Erasmus,  will 
return  periodically  to  Toronto  to  confer 
about  the  edition  with  U of  T Press. 
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Specializing  in  Europe, 

South  America  and  the  Orient 
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“We  can  manage  all  of  your 
travel  arrangements” 

82  BL00R  ST.W. 
TEL.  961-8234 


WALK 

to  work  every  day! 

When  you  buyanewtownhomeat 
Walmer  Mews,  you’ll  find  yourself 
only  steps  from  the  University, 
Bloor  Street  shopping  and 
transportation. 

• 3 bedrooms 

• Library  with  open  fireplace 

• 2Vz  baths 

• Roof  garden  with  barbecue 

• 5 appliances 

• Broadloom,  intercom,  skylight 

• 1 or  2 car  inside  parking 

WALMER  MEWS 

at  Bloor  St.  & Walmer  Rd. 

Nancy  Rotstein  will  be  pleased  to 
show  them  to  you  any  Thursday 
through  Monday,  12  to  5 p.m.  or 
call  her  at  487-4341. 

Young  & Biggin  - 

REALTOR 

Prices  start  at  $134,900 


A man  of  many  parts 
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we  are.  We’ve  had  a lot  of  appreciative 
letters. 

“With  technicians  handling  up  to 
170  cadavers  a year,  they  could  easily 
get  callous,  but  the  attitude  here  is  good. 
We  insist  that  parts  of  individuals  bodies 
must  be  kept  separate  from  others,  as 
must  the  ashes  after  cremation. 

“Stories  are  often  told  about  student 
pranks  in  the  anatomy  department  but  I 
can  tell  you,  no  hijinks  go  on  here.  Respect 
is  impressed  on  the  students  from  the 
beginning.  They  know  they  just  have  to 
transgress  once  and  they’ll  be  in  trouble.” 

As  soon  as  a donor  dies,  the  death 
certificate  is  signed  and  the  body 
brought  to  the  department.  Within 
a week  of  embalming,  latex  is  injected 
into  the  artieries  to  prevent  them  from 
disintegrating  during  dissection. 

Each  cadaver  is  wrapped  in  preser- 
vative-soaked cloths,  then  sealed  in  a 
plastic  tube  and  placed  in  the  cold  room. 
There  are  shelves  there  for  157  bodies. 
There  is  also  a freezer  for  cadavers  used 
in  the  filming  of  “life-like”  operations. 
Many  cadavers  are  used  within  a year  and 
none  is  kept  longer  than  three. 

Storton  estimates  the  cost  of 
embalming,  cremation,  burial  boxes,  and 
paperwork  for  the  chief  coroner’s  office 
at  $250  for  each  cadaver. 

“What  with  budgetary  cutbacks,  we 
have  though  we  might  need  to  start 
charging  next-of-kin,  but  we  don’t 
want  to.” 

Coping  with  the  need  to  be  resourceful 
about  both  time  and  money  is  second 
nature  for  Charlie  Storton.  His  starting 
salary  at  the  University  was  $40  a month 
and  to  make  up  for  his  schooling  being 
cut  short,  he  took  evening  classes  five 
nights  a week,  audited  lectures  whenever 
possible,  and  studied  on  weekends. 

Dr.  J.C.B.  Grant,  then  chairman  of  the 
department,  soon  recognized  the  young 
lab  assistant’s  potential  and  began 
tutoring  him  in  the  exacting  techniques 
of  dissecting  and  photographing 
specimens. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 


War,  anatomy  textbooks  were  no  longer 
available  from  Germany  so  Grant 
enlisted  Storton’s  aid  in  producing 
a new  one.  The  task  was  considered  of 
such  importance  that  the  young  man 
was  exempted  from  military  service  until 
the  book  could  be  completed. 

Grant’s  A tlas  of  Anatomy  was 
published  in  1943  and  is  now  in  its 
sixth  edition.  Storton  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  war  years  stationed  in 
London,  England,  with  the  army  medical 
corps. 

Many  of  the  specimens  prepared  for 
the  book  are  now  in  the  anatomy 
department’s  museum.  One  in  particular 
took  500  hours  to  ready  for  display. 
Given  the  painstaking  labour  involved, 
Storton  estimates  the  replacement  value 
of  the  museum’s  500  specimens  at  more 
than  a million  dollars. 

Though  justifiably  proud  of  his 
specimens,  Storton  says  it’s  been  at 
least  10  years  since  he’s  had  time  to 
indulge  his  interest  in  dissecting.  The 
work  demands  uninterrupted  concentra- 
tion, which  is  out  of  the  question  in 
his  present  supervisory  position. 

His  responsibilities  include  maintain- 
ing the  department’s  180  sets  of  bones, 
many  of  which  Storton  has  put  together 
himself  because  commercial  jobs  don’t 
meet  his  standards.  Then  there  are  the 
900  larger-than-life-size  anatomical 
charts,  all  hand-drawn  and  coloured 
in  intricate  detail,  not  one  of  them 
less  than  20  years  old.  Most  have  become 
worn  with  use,  but  as  they  would  cost 
$200  to  $400  to  replace,  Storton  has  care- 
fully taped  the  edges  to  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible. 

Charlie  Storton’s  frugal  attitude  to 
time  has  endured  over  the  years,  too. 
Besides  being  a full-time  employee  of 
the  University,  he  preaches,  baptises, 
marries,  and  conducts  funerals  at  St. 
George’s  Anglican  Church,  Willowdale, 
as  well  as  offering  counselling  to 
parishioners  and  visiting  those  in 
hospital. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  apartial  listofjobopeningsattheUniversity.  Interested  applicants  should  read 
the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
personnel  office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of 
the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred  Wewers, 
978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Beverley  Chennell,  978-7308;  (6)  William 
Hooper,  978-8749. 

Clerk  Typist  II  ($7,430  — 8,740  — 10,050) 

Graduate  Studies  (2),  Medical  Genetics  (2),  Social  Work  (4), 

Business  Affairs,  V2  time  position  (5) 

Secretary  II  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics  (4),  Health  Administration  (4) 

Secretary  III  ($9,900  — 1 1,650  — 13,400) 

Dean’s  Office,  Medicine  (4) 

Secretary  IV  ($11,010  — 12,960  — 14,900) 

Vice  President,  Business  Affairs  (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  II  ($1 1,010  — 12,960  — 14,900) 

Pathology  (4),  Biochemistry  (2),  Botany  (1),  Microbiology  & Parasitology  (2) 

Dental  Assistant  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Dentistry,  Sessional  (1) 

Administrative  Assistant  I ($9,900  — 1 1,650  — 13,400) 

Information  Services  (1) 

Engineering  Technologist  II  ($12,860  — 15,130  — 17,400) 

Biomedical  Engineering  (4) 

Professional  Engineering  Officer  I ($13,500  — 15,890  — 18,270) 
Biomedical/Electrical  Engineering  (5) 

Personnel  Officer  II  ($15,820  — 18,620  — 21,410) 

Salary  Administration,  Personnel  (6) 

Programmer  III  ($15,820  — 18,620  — 21,410) 

Physical  Plant  (3) 

Programmer  IV  ($19,490  — 22,930  — 26,370) 

Student  Record  Services  (1) 


Three  department 
chairmen  named 


Maxine  Kleindeinst,  associate  professor 
of  anthropology  at  Scarborough  College, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  U of  T’s 
Department  of  Anthropology  for  a five 
year  period  beginning  July  1. 

Prof.  Kleindeinst  received  her  BA  in 
anthropology  from  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  in  1955,  and  her  MA  and 
PhD  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1956  and  1959  respectively. 

She  joined  Scarborough  College  in 
1971  as  a teaching  assistant  and  became 
visiting  associate  professor  in  anthro- 
pology in  1974,  teaching  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  at  both  the 
Scarborough  and  St.  George  campuses. 


John  Britton,  associate  professor  of 
geography,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Geography, 
effective  July  1 for  five  years. 

Bom  in  New  South  Wales,  Prof. 
Britton  earned  his  BA  in  geography 
from  the  University  of  Sydney  in  1960, 
his  MA  from  the  University  of  Melbourne 
in  1 963,  and  his  PhD  from  the  University 
of  London  in  1 966. 

In  1968  Prof.  Britton  joined  the 
faculty  of  U of  T’s  geography  department 
as  an  assistant  professor  and  was 
appointed  associate  professor  in  1970. 

An  economic  geographer,  he  has  been 
visiting  professor  at  the  Stockholm 
School  of  Economics  and  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics. 

Frederick  Atkinson,  at  present  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
will  continue  in  that  position  for  another 
three-year  term  beginning  July  1. 
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Guidelines  for  academic  priorities 

accepted  by  Planning  & Resources  Committee 


Three  reformers  instead  of  five 

running  for  seats  on  UTSA  executive 


Reinforcement  of  excellence,  “entre- 
preneurial academic  leadership”,  and 
responsiveness  to  society’s  needs  were 
among  guidelines  for  determining 
academic  priorities  at  U of  T that 
were  accepted  by  the  Planning  & 
Resources  Committee  at  its  meeting 
April  3. 

These  guidelines,  proposed  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Planning  & Prior- 
ities, (Bulletin,  Oct.  31)  were  designed 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  last  step 
in  a four  stage  process  of  evaluating 
the  University’s  academic  priorities  and 
their  budgetary  implications. 

As  pointed  out  at  the  meeting,  the 
1978-79  Budget  Committee  had  acted 
on  many  subcommittee  recommenda- 
tions, and  although  to  date  there 
had  been  little  response  from  the 
University  community,  Planning  & 
Resources  chairman  Bennett  Kovrig 
speculated  that  the  final  report  on 
priorities  should  generate  more  lively 
debate. 


The  committee  also  approved  the 
objectives  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work, 
which  give  “priority  attention”  to 
master’s  and  doctoral  degree  programs 
and  to  continuing  education  efforts,  in 
contrast  to  previous  objectives  which 
termed  the  Master  of  Social  Work 
“central”  and  all  other  activities 
“peripheral”. 

Planning  & Resources  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Daniel  Lang  to  the  new 
position  of  director  of  University 
planning  and  analysis  in  the  Office  of 
the  Vice-President  — Research  & 
Planning. 

Motions  to  discontinue  the  advanced 
diploma  in  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work, 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Surgery 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  due  to 
negligible  enrolment  in  both  cases,  were 
approved  by  the  committee. 

The  next  meeting  of  Planning  & 
Resources  is  scheduled  for  May  1. 


Enrolment  decline  ‘an  urgent  matter’ 
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integration  of  activity”  among  them. 

“This  idea  has  been  looked  at  already, 
and  pretty  quickly  rejected,”  added  Vice- 
President  & Provost  Donald  Chant. 

“It  would  mean  2,300  more  students 
at  the  St.  George  campus,  and  the  staff 
would  have  to  follow  them.”  To 
accomplish  this  would  be  “logistically 
impossible”,  Chant  said. 


Commented  President-designate 
James  Ham:  “The  question  of  what  it 
would  do  to  the  ethos  of  the  University 
is  important.  One  characteristic  of  this 
University  is  that  senior  staff  teach  first 
year  students. 

“Changing  things  like  this  greatly 
affects  the  quality  of  the  institution.” 


Quality  will  decline  with  government 
expenditures,  COU  tells  OCUA 


University  funding  in  Ontario  has  been 
inadequate  during  the  past  several  years, 
and  if  the  announced  expenditure  policies 
of  the  government  are  followed,  the 
situation  will  further  deteriorate,  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU) 
informed  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs  on  March  3 1 . 

In  a brief  entitled  The  Price  of 
Restraint,  COU  stated  that  the  result 
of  such  policies  will  be  that  the  quality 
of  university  programs  and  services  will 
inevitably  decline. 

“The  inadequacy  of  public  funding  for 
the  universities  is  well  illustrated  by 
reference  to  interprovincial  comparisons, 
the  brief  noted.  “In  the  early  1970s, 
Ontario  ranked  third  among  the 
provinces  on  the  basis  of  grants  per  full- 
time student.  By  1976-77,  it  had  slipped 
to  eighth  place,  with  its  per  student 
grant  of  $3,649  some  20  percent,  or 
$900,  below  the  average  for  the  rest  of 
Canada.  With  the  announced  level  of 
funding  for  1978-79,  this  picture  is  not 
likely  to  change. 

“The  increase  in  revenue  to  the 
universities  is  4.2  percent,  far  less 
than  the  rate  of  inflation.  This  will 
result  in  a real  reduction  of  services,” 
the  COU  brief  stated. 

The  council  estimates  the  minimum 
increase  in  revenue  required  by  the 
universities  in  1979-80  at  6.9  percent. 

“If  the  government  continues  to  hold 
tuition  fees  constant,  an  increase  in 
government  grants  of  9. 1 percent  would 
be  required,”  though  recent  statements 
by  the  treasurer  of  Ontario  predict 
an  annual  increase  in  government 
support  over  the  next  three  or  four  years 
in  the  range  of  4.5  to  5.8  percent. 

“If  the  lower  figure  is  taken  and  tuition 
fees  remain  frozen,  the  universities  would 
have  to  reduce  their  staff  by  more  than  16 


percent  by  1 98 1 to  balance  their  budgets . . . 

“With  limitations  on  government 
grants,  an  alternative  means  of  increasing 
university  revenues  would  be  to  raise 
tuition  fees.  But,  again  using  the  annual 
4. 5 percent  increase,  to  raise  the  necessary 
revenue  would  require  an  increase  in 
tuition  fees  of  about  20  percent 
each  year,  so  that  by  1 98 1 these  fees  would 
be  double  their  present  level,  ” an  increase 
the  council  considers  “unacceptable”. 

“The  universities  recognize  that  some 
reduction  in  faculty  and  support  staff  may 
be  justified  if  enrolment  declines.  But 
the  proposed  level  of  government 
funding  over  the  next  several  years 
would  produce  a reduction  at  too  steep 
a rate.  During  the  past  seven  years 
university  enrolment  rose  by  27  percent, 
almost  40,000  students.  The  universities 
have  accommodated  these  additional 
students  with  funding  increases,  after 
allowance  for  inflation,  roughly  half  the 
rate  of  increase  in  enrolment.  This  is 
the  background  against  which  the 
universities  view  the  prospect  of  a 
further  steep  decline  in  their  resources. 

“Present  government  funding  policies 
can  only  lead  to  a major  winding  down 
of  the  Ontario  university  system.  This 
system  has  been  built  up  painstakingly 
over  a considerable  period  of  time.  It  is 
an  essential  element  of  our  society  that 
is  now  being  placed  in  jeopardy,”  the 
COU  brief  concludes. 


Fool’s  gold  worth  $5,500 

Fool’s  gold  (pyrite)  is  the  subject 
of  a study  being  conducted  by  Professor 
M.M.  Kimberley,  earth  and  planetary 
sciences,  Erindale  College.  He  has  been 
awarded  $5,500  by  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  to  study  the  trace  element 
composition  of  pyrite  in  uranium  ore  at 
Elliot  Lake. 


The  recently  formed  Staff  Association 
Reform  Group  will  be  Fielding  only 
three  candidates  for  seats  on  the 
executive  of  the  staff  association,  and  not 
five  as  previously  announced,  according 
to  Michael  Jackel,  the  group’s 
spokesman. 

In  addition  to  Jackel,  an  employee  of 
the  University  Bookroom,  who  is  running 
for  first  vice-president,  the  group 
will  be  represented  by  Katherine  Waite, 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  for 
second  vice-president,  and  David  Askew, 
Career  Counselling  & Placement  Centre, 
for  treasurer. 

The  reform  group’s  principal  aim  is  to 
have  the  association  certified  under  the 
Labour  Relations  Act,  “which  will  enable 
it  to  act  effectively  in  its  dealings  with 
the  administration”,  according  to  a 
policy  statement. 

“There  is  no  real  way  of  defeating 
Charlotte  Turnbull  (the  incumbent)  for 
the  presidency,”  Jackel  said,  in 
explaining  the  decision  to  run  only  three 
candidates. 

“She’s  out  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  staff  association  and  is  easy 
to  work  with. 


“If  a majority  of  the  association’s 
members  opted  for  certification,  she 
would  support  it  — at  least,  that’s  my 
understanding.” 

(“Most  of  those  I talk  to  would 
prefer  to  see  a voluntary  agreement  and 
a stronger  association,”  says  Turnbull, 
“though  maybe  after  another  few  budget 
cuts,  they  will  have  changed  their  minds. 
If  certification  is  what  the  majority  wants, 
that  is  what  they  should  get.”) 

Others  who  have  declared  themselves 
as  candidates  are  Richard  Brott,  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science,  for  first  vice-president;  Annette 
Sunter,  Department  of  Mathematics,  for 
second  vice-president;  Mavis  Davison, 
Bibliographic  Systems  & Technical 
Services,  Robarts  Library,  for  secretary; 
Alan  Illeman,  Technical  Shops,  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  for  secretary;  and  Rianna 
Wallace,  Biomedical  Instrumentation 
Development  Unit,  for  treasurer. 

Nominations  closed  on  April  7,  but  at 
the  election  meeting  on  April  26, 
nominations  from  the  floor  will  also 
be  entertained. 


Salary  ranges  (though  not  salaries) 

for  administrative  staff  will  increase  later  in  78-79 


When  the  U of  T Staff  Association 
negotiated  an  across-the-board  economic 
increase  of  3.75  percent  for  adminis- 
trative staff  for  1978-79,  salary  ranges 
rose  accordingly  by  3.75  percent. 

The  association  has  obtained  a com- 
mitment from  the  University  adminis- 
tration that  the  increase  in  salary  ranges 
will  be  augmented  by  a further  increase 
in  salary  ranges  later  in  the  year,  UTSA 
president  Charlotte  Turnbull  reports 
in  the  March  31  issue  of  the  association’s 
newsletter. 

This  will  not  necessarily  result  in 
further  increases  in  individual  salaries, 
Turnbull  said  in  an  interview,  but  is 
recognition  by  the  administration  that 
salary  ranges  at  U of  T should  be  com- 
petitive with  those  elsewhere. 

Administrative  staff  members  at  the 
bottom  end  of  their  salary  ranges  are  those 
most  likely  to  benefit  financially  from  the 
change. 

Other  items  negotiated  by  the  staff 
association  and  not  covered  in  President 
Evans’  letter  to  support  staff  members 
include: 

— the  establishment  of  two  sub- 
committees of  the  Personnel  Policy 
Board,  one  to  develop  and  recommend 
policies  and  procedures  on  adminis- 
trative staff  layoffs  for  fiscal  reasons, 
and  the  other  to  develop  and  propose  a 
program  for  professional  development 
and  education  for  administrative  staff ; 

— the  Personnel  Department  will 
review  the  positions  of  all  members  of 
the  administrative  staff  who  are  at  the 
ceiling  of  their  salary  range  “so  as  to 
identify  problem  areas  or  cases”; 

— and  the  Personnel  Policy  Board  will 
be  asked  to  consider  the  recognition  of 
long-term  service  through  a program  of 
suitable  awards. 

Though  the  Bulletin  of  March  20 
reported  that  the  University  adminis- 
tration had  offered  a salary  and  benefits 


UTSApresidentCharlotte  Turnbull 


package  to  the  non-academic  staff  that 
was  equivalent  to  the  package  negotiated 
with  the  faculty  association,  “either  as 
a 3.75  percent  across-the-board  increase 
with  a dental  plan  and... free  tuition  for 
dependents,  or  a 4.4  percent  across-the- 
board  increase”,  this  is  “an  over- 
simplification of  a complex  set  of  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations,”  according  to 
Turnbull. 

“The  UTSA  negotiators  were  offered 
the  financial  equivalent  to  the  dental 
insurance  plan  only.  Acceptance  of  this 
equivalent  would  have  meant  that  UTSA 
forfeited  the  free  tuition  program.” 

Both  the  dental  and  the  tuition  benefits 
are  non-taxable,  Turnbull  points  out. 


Jacob  Spelt  named  A 

The  Bulletin  of  April  3 reported 
incorrectly  that  Professor  Jacob  Spelt, 
Department  of  Geography,  had  been 
appointed  to  an  assistant  deanship  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science.  Prof.  Spelt, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  geography  depart- 
ment, has  been  named  vice  dean  of  arts 
and  science  — a newly  created  position. 


& S vice  dean 

“The  new  vice  dean  will  serve  as  my 
alter  ego,”  says  arts  and  science  dean 
Arthur  Kruger,  “and  will  have  powers 
as  extensive  as  my  own.  This  new  position 
is  essentially  a device  for  permitting  the 
dean  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.” 

“As  yet  there  aren’t  specific  duties  for 
Prof.  Spelt  to  assume.  In  time,  we’ll 
divide  the  work  between  us.” 
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It  takes  five  locksmiths  Why  do  some  mosquitoes  like  man 

to  keep  this  University  under  lock  and  key  while  others  prefer  birds  or  animals? 


It  is  early  morning  and  the  telephone 
tucked  away  in  a small  comer  of 
215  Huron  St.  is  starting  to  ring  off  the 
hook.  But  it’s  like  that  every  morning  at 
the  U of  T lock  shop,  where  emergencies 
don’t  intrude  on  the  routine  — they 
are  the  routine. 

“In  the  12  years  I’ve  been  here,  I 
haven’t  had  a slow  day,”  laughs  chief 
locksmith  Keith  Thorogood. 

The  U of  T lock  shop,  made  up  of 
Thorogood,  William  Schamahorm, 
Surjit  Mohinder,  Donald  Gates  and 
Paul  Markstahler,  is  the  largest  operation 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

All  the  locksmiths  are  eight-to- 
ten-year  U ofT  veterans.  With  more  than 
100  buildings  on  campus  to  supervise, 
each  with  an  average  of  100  locks,  they 
are  experts  at  gening  people  into  places 
they  want  to  be  and  out  of  places  they 
don’t. 

Like  the  time  the  nurse  taking  a 
summer  course  at  New  College  got  stuck 
in  her  room  when  the  door  lock 
mechanism  broke,  forcing  her  to  exit 
from  her  second  floor  window  via 
a ladder. 

Or  the  occasion  when  one  of  the 
locksmiths  had  to  enlighten  a professor 
who  couldn’t  understand  why  his  key 
failed  to  open  the  door  when  both  the 
key  and  the  lock  were  stamped  “Yale”. 

Or  the  daily  calls  from  secretaries  who 
lock  their  purses  in  their  filing  cabinets, 
along  with  the  keys. 

Or  the  time  the  cleaning  staff  lost  the 
master  keys  for  New  College  and  the 
locksmiths  had  to  work  days,  nights,  and 
weekends  to  re-key  about  800  locks. 

In  between  these  missions  of  mercy,  it 
is  their  job  to  maintain  and  develop  all 
the  locking  systems  of  the  University, 
from  the  relatively  modest  system  in  the 
President’s  residence,  to  the  one  in  the 
Robarts  Library  with  more  than  5,000 
locks. 

The  immensity  of  the  operation 
becomes  apparent  the  moment  you  enter 
the  lock  shop  and  are  faced  with  a rack 
the  height  and  length  of  one  wall,  from 
which  are  suspended  75,000  original  keys 
from  University  rooms,  lockers  and  file 
cabinets. 


Chief  locksmith  Keith  Thorogood 


And  the  complexity  becomes  plain 
when  Thorogood  explains  his  current 
project,  the  development  of  a new  lock 
system  in  the  McMurrich  Building. 
McMurrich  is  connected  to  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building,  so  the  two  buildings 
will  have  the  same  grand  master  key 
system,  but  each  of  McMurrich’s  four 
departments  will  also  have  a master  key 
unique  to  the  department. 

Each  office  door  will  have  its  own  key. 
And  since  mechanical  and  electrical 
rooms  in  every  building  of  the  University 
have  their  own  master  systems,  the  utility 
rooms  in  McMurrich  must  be 
co-ordinated  with  them. 

Another  project  involves  working 
with  the  International  Lock  Co., 
Belleville,  to  design  new  door  locks  for 
Hart  House  that  will  be  aesthetically 
in  tune  with  the  architecture. 

Aside  from  all  the  emergency  calls  and 
special  projects  the  locksmiths  handle, 
their  daily  maintenance  jobs  include 
replacing  window  hardware,  duplicating 
keys  for  various  buildings,  and  repairing 
door  closures. 

Thorogood  and  his  men  are  not  only 
expert  at  building  and  maintaining 
locks,  they  are  also  adept  at  picking 
them.  Most  University  locks  are  on  the 
master  key  system,  but  there  are 
thousands  without  keys  (mostly  for 
lockers  and  file  cabinets)  which  must 
be  re-keyed  or  picked. 

Several  months  ago,  Thorogood  recalls, 
he  spent  20  minutes  in  a raging  blizzard 
picking  a lock  on  a garage  door  behind 
the  old  Central  Library  on  College 
Street.  His  picks  resemble  dental 
instruments  and  their  manipulation  is 
slow,  delicate  work. 

Since  the  University’s  St.  George 
campus  is  easily  accessible,  with 
buildings  ppen  all  day  and  in  the  evening, 
keeping  it  safely  under  lock  and  key  is 
difficult,  as  the  number  of  “break  and 
enters”  can  attest,  says  Thorogood. 

He  believes  these  incidents  could  be 
reduced  if  the  number  of  keys  issued  by 
departments  were  decreased. 


For  the  past  10  years  Dr.  Susan  Mclver, 
Department  of  Microbiology  and 
Parasitology,  has  been  studying  the 
sensory  behaviour  of  mos  quitoes,  and  she 
hopes  that  her  work  will  one  day  aid 
in  the  development  of  a more  efficient 
mosquito  repellent. 

Such  a repellent  would  reduce  the 
number  of  deaths  from  malaria, 
elephantiasis,  yellow  fever,  and  Dengue 
— mosquito-borne  diseases  that  afflict 
millions  of  people  every  year. 

Mosquitoes  are  attracted  to  both 
human  and  animal  hosts  by  body  odour, 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  breath,  size, 
shape,  colour,  body  heat,  and  moisture. 
These  stimulae  are  perceived  by  hairs 
and  pegs,  filled  with  nerves,  located 
on  the  antennae  and  legs.  Through  her 
research,  Mclver  has  mapped  out  the 
number  and  types  of  these  peripheral 
sensory  nerves,  or  receptors. 


The  next  phase  of  her  research,  funded 
by  a $1,600  visiting  scientist  Medical 
Research  Council  award,  will  take  her 
to  Gambia,  West  Africa,  in  July. 

For  four  months,  she  and  Dr.  M.T. 
Gillies,  University  of  Sussex,  will  be 
conducting  experiments  at  a research 
station  near  the  native  village  of  Wali 
Kunda.  The  experiments  will  be  an 
investigation  of  the  relationship  between 
mosquitoes’  sensory  receptors  and  the 
behavioural  patterns  of  the  insects. 
These  patterns  differ  in  that  some 
mosquitoes  feed  on  man,  others  on 
reptiles,  and  still  others  on  birds. 

The  team  will  also  investigate  the 
relationship  between  the  degree  of 
sensitivity  to  a stimulant,  such  as  odour, 
and  the  number  of  receptors  that  perceive 
that  stimulant. 


Rescued  from  limbo 

medieval  burghers  and  serfs  step  into 
historical  limelight 


Kings  and  lords  of  the  medieval  period 
tend  to  attract  scholars’  attention,  consign- 
ing such  lesser  folk  as  serfs  and  burghers 
to  historical  limbo.  But  Michael  Gervers, 
medieval  studies  professor  at  Scarbor- 
ough College,  maintains  no  one  need  go 
unnoticed.  For  the  past  10  years  he  has 
been  working  on  a project  designed  to 
bestow  historical  context  upon  medieval 
common  folk,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  historians  new  insights  into  the 
Middle  Ages. 

To  bring  identity  to  what  Gervers 
calls  “this  hitherto  silent  population”, 
he  has  turned  to  the  Cartulary  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Located  in  London’s  British  Library, 
that  manuscript  contains  1,250  legal 
charters  of  property  transactions  made  in 
the  county  of  Essex  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  Cartulary  charters,  written  in 
Latin  on  parchment,  are  the  record  of 
land  grants  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
landlords  and  landlords,  or  landlords  or 
tenants  and  the  church,  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Legal  documents  of  their  day,  they 
contain  names  of  donors  and  recipients, 
as  well  as  dates  and  locations  of 
transactions.  It  is  this  information 
Prof.  Gervers  has  organized  in  an  attempt 
to  develop  a fuller  picture  of  medieval 
man. 

Gervers,  who  is  trained  in  Latin 
paleography,  studied  microfilms  of  1,000 
of  the  Essex  charters  to  make  an  index 
of  names,  places  and  properties.  The 
lengthy  task  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  a medieval  name,  such  as  John 
of  Colcestria,  might  have  several 
variables  — John,  son  of  William;  John, 
son  of  William  of  Colcestria;  or  John, 


the  Butcher  — and  those  variables  tended 
to  turn  up  in  many  charters. 

Fifteen  months  and  35,000  slips  of 
paper  later,  Gervers  decided  to 
program  the  huge  amount  of  material  he 
had  sifted  from  the  Cartulary  into  a 
computer  to  cross-reference  the  data. 

Analysis  of  the  information  will 
provide  a wealth  of  material  about 
medieval  society,  such  as  settlement 
patterns,  the  relationship  between 
Anglo-Saxon  and  French  inhabitants, 
land  values,  and  economic  development 
in  town  and  country. 

The  analysis  will  not  only  give  greater 
insight  into  the  Middle  Ages,  says 
Gervers,  but  will  also  lighten  the  task 
of  the  medieval  scholar. 

“Few  scholars  are  prepared  to  read 
through  thousands  of  charters  in 
anticipation  of  finding  what  they  are 
seeking  quite  by  chance.  As  a result,  it 
is  difficult  for  any  individual 
to  use  charter  sources  to  their  full 
potential.  This  project  is  designed  to 
provide  the  historian  with  a means  for 
quickly  extracting  information  from 
charters  in  the  order  best  fitting  his 
requirements.” 

The  next  stage  in  Gervers’  project 
is  to  move  away  from  the  Cartulary 
to  study  the  15,000  remaining  charters 
that  exist  for  Essex.  He  will  transcribe 
the  material,  feed  it  into  the  computer, 
and  publish  the  results,  making  the  county 
a model  for  studies  of  medieval  society. 


Never  at  a loss  for  words 

this  computer  may  prove  to  be  U of  T’s 
most  sought-after  conversationalist 


Accentuating  the  positive 

UTSA’s  job  planning  workshops  help  staff 
assess  aptitudes  and  define  career  goals 


Your  travel  agent  could  be  replaced 
by  a conversational  computer  if  Ray 
Perrault,  assistant  professor  of  computer 
science  at  Scarborough  College,  achieves 
his  aims  in  the  realm  of  “artificial 
intelligence”. 

Prof.  Perrault  and  several  graduate 
students  have  spent  the  past  three  years 
attempting  to  build  a computer  model 
of  conversation. 

“What  we  have  now  is  still  very  crude,” 
says  Perrault.  “We’re  really  just  scatch- 
ing  the  surface.  It  took  about  a year  and 
a half  to  find  our  bearings  on  this  project 
but  now  results  are  more  frequent  and 
progress  more  noticeable.” 

Language  is  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  and  highly-developed 
aspects  of  human  intelligence,  he 
explains.  It’s  one  thing  to  program  a 
computer  to  play  chess  based  on  concepts 
of  probability  and  statistics.  It’s  quite 
another  to  simulate  the  subtle  com- 
plexities and  unpredictable  nature  of 
human  behaviour. 

In  examining  the  processes  used  by 
humans  to  recognize  and  generate 
linguistic  utterances,  Perrault  had  to 
examine  the  three  main  classes  of 
problems  into  which  language  is 
traditionally  divided  by  linguists  and 
logicians. 

The  first  involves  the  study  of 
syntactic  relationships  of  words  within  a 
sentence  (for  example,  “On  is  the  cat 
mat  the.”  is  less  meaningful  for  reasons 
of  syntax  than  “The  cat  is  on  the  mat”.). 

The  second  is  the  study  of  how 
understanding  the  meaning  of  a sentence 


frequently  depends  on  what  inferences 
are  drawn  from  certain  key  words  (if  the 
word  “ball”  occurs  in  a sentence,  how 
does  the  reader  or  listener  decide  whether 
it  refers  to  a social  event  or  to  a round 
projectile?). 

The  third  class  of  problem  relates  to 
understanding  how  language  is  used. 
What  do  people  try  to  do  in  using 
language?  Why  do  people  ask  questions? 
What  kinds  of  information  must  one 
person  have  about  another  in  order  to  ask 
a question  and  expect  to  get  an  answer? 
How  can  the  intention  of  a partial 
utterance  be  understood?  What  image  of 
the  context  of  a conversation  must  a 
person  maintain  to  make  conversation 
possible?  How  do  speakers  construct 
descriptions  of  objects  so  they  will  be 
understood  by  the  hearers? 

As  a source  of  problems  for  analysis, 
Perrault  and  his  students  have  recorded 
several  hours  of  dialogue  between  the 
clerk  in  the  information  booth  at 
Union  Station  and  passengers  making 
enquiries. 

“Information  retrieval  using  natural 
rather  than  computer  language  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  first  applications 
of  the  type  of  system  we  are  trying  to 
devise,”  says  Perrault.  “That  doesn’t 
mean  formal  programing  languages  are 
in  any  danger  of  being  phased  out.  There 
will  always  be  forms  of  communication 
for  which  spoken  languages  are  just  not 
sufficiently  precise.” 


Scientific  equipment  no  longer  duty-free 


Canadian  universities  could  be  forced  to 
spend  an  additional  $20  million  on 
imported  equipment  and  material  if  the 
Canadian  Tariff  Board  implements  its  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  exemptions  from  duty, 
says  the  Canadian  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Business  Officers. 

The  possibility  of  recovering  that 
added  expenditure  through  increased 
federal  and  provincial  funding  is  remote, 
says  the  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers  (CAUT),  which 
represents  some  24,000  university 
professors  and  librarians. 


Grant  increases  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living,  says 
CAUT,  while  the  cost  of  scientific 
research  in  universities  has  risen  higher 
than  the  current  inflation  rate. 

The  negative  effects  of  removing  tariff 
exemptions  would  extend  beyond  the 
scientific  disciplines,  says  CAUT. 
University  libraries  import  microfilm 
and  microfiche,  the  taxation  of  which 
“would  seriously  affect  the  research 
capacity  of  Canadian  university  libraries.” 


Is  your  job  in  danger  of  being  phased  out 
due  to  cutbacks  ? Are  you  ready  for  a more 
challenging  position  but  find  you’ve 
gone  as  far  as  you  can  in  your  department? 
Are  your  aptitudes  and  interests  better 
suited  to  a different  type  of  work? 

Convinced  that  a large  number  of 
University  employees  could  answer  “yes” 
to  one  or  more  of  these  questions,  the 
staff  association  (UTSA)  recently 
initiated  a series  of  three  career  planning 
workshops. 

Organization  and  presentation  of  the 
sessions  was  a co-operative  venture  by  the 
Career  Counselling  & Placement  Centre 
and  the  Personnel  Department’s  employ- 
ment and  staff  development  section. 

Designed  to  help  individuals  explore 
their  career  potentials  and  brush  up  on 
their  job-hunting  skills,  the  day-long 
programs  were  divided  into  three  groups: 
one  for  secretarial  and  clerical  staff, 
another  for  administrative  and  super- 
visory staff,  and  a third  for  technical 
staff. 

There  were  mock  interviews  and  tips 
on  how  to  organize  a resume  and  write  a 
covering  letter.  Promotional  opportun- 
ities within  the  University  were  outlined 
as  were  Personnel  Department  pro- 
cedures for  individuals  wishing  to 
upgrade  their  education. 

“Every  little  pointer  helps,”  says 
medical  technician  Susan  Evans.  “When 
I started  working  here  10  years  ago,  labs 
were  crying  out  for  technicians.  Now 
the  competition  is  really  stiff.” 

Evans  says  she’s  uneasy  about  job 
security,  and  is  currently  awaiting  word 
from  such  project-funding  agencies  as  the 
Heart  Fund  and  the  Medical  Research 
Council. 

One  workshop  exercise  involved 
scanning  a list  of  about  40  skills, 
picking  your  top  three,  and  explaining 
how  you  had  used  them  in  specific 
situations. 

“That  self-assessment  caused  every- 
one to  think  positively,”  says  Evans. 

“We  take  so  much  for  granted  about 
ourselves  that  we  overlook  such  skills 
as  the  ability  to  plan,  organize,  or  work 
under  stress.” 

Robarts  Library  employee  Vivian 
Beeching  has  a different  view.  A 10- 
year  employee  of  the  University,  she  deals 
with  about  70,000  library  users  annually 
and  is  responsible  for  paying  the  library’s 
student  assistants.  She  attended  the 
workshop  for  administrative  and  super- 
visory staff. 

“It  was  a little  depressing.  I discovered 
that  my  skills,  interests,  and  experience 
would  be  better  suited  to  a job  in 
marketing  or  merchandising.  Still,  it  was 


enlightening.  I never  would  have  taken 
time  to  think  it  through  on  my  own. 

“Now  that  the  workshop  has  opened 
my  eyes  to  other  things  I could  try. 

I’m  going  to  go  over  to  the  career 
counselling  centre  and  browse  through 
their  resource  material.” 

Rivi  Frankie,  director  of  the  centre, 
says  its  resource  library  is  “probably 
one  of  the  largest  in  Canada”.  The 
centre’s  four  counsellors  offer  general 
career  counselling  and  can  refer 
individuals  elsewhere  for  more  special- 
ized guidance. 

“Technically  we’re  a student  service,” 
she  says,  “but  we  do  see  some  staff 
members,  though  they  should  actually 
go  to  personnel  first.” 

Frankie  adds  that  responses  from 
the  30  or  so  persons  attending  each  of 
the  workshops  indicate  the  program  is 
considered  worthwhile  though  there 
were  a few  criticisms  that  will  be  taken 
into  account  when  future  sessions  are 
planned. 

Workshop  participant  Annette  Sunter, 
administrative  assistant  and  under- 
graduate secretary  in  the  mathematics 
department,  says  she  thinks  future  work- 
shops would  be  more  productive  if  the 
number  of  participants  could  be  reduced 
from  30  to  10.  Another  criticism  comes 
from  Jim  Alston,  a television  operator 
with  the  Media  Centre. 

“Our  whole  department  — Television 
Production  Services  — is  being  phased 
out,  so  our  entire  staff,  including 
five  technicians  and  one  business 
manager,  attended  the  workshop.  Our 
jobs  are  pretty  specialized  though,  and 
there  was  no  one  on  the  presentation 
committee  who  knew  much  about  the 
market  or  the  types  of  technical 
questions  that  might  be  asked  in  an 
interview.” 

On  the  positive  side,  several  partici- 
pants say  they  particularly  appreciated 
the  workshops’  tips  on  interviews. 

Linda  Ginther,  a library  technician  at 
Scarborough  College,  says  she  will  be 
more  aware  of  “body  language’  ’ from  now 
on  and  programmer-analyst  Brett 
Aubrey  says  he  plans  to  anticipate  an 
interviewer’s  questions  in  future  so  he 
will  be  able  to  respond  as  quickly 
and  intelligently  as  possible. 

Rita  Donelan,  assistant  to  the  director 
of  criminology,  is  enthusiastic  about 
all  aspects  of  the  workshop  she  attended 
but  says  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
was  “meeting  other  people  who  have 
similar  positions  in  different 
departments”. 


Dean  of  Women 
University  College 

Applications  and  nominations  are  sought  for  the  position 
of  Dean  of  Women  of  University  College,  as  a replacement 
for  the  retiring  College  Activities  Co-Ordinator.  The 
responsibilities  include  oversight  of  the  Women’s  Union, 
liaison  with  the  University  College  Literary  and  Athletic 
Society,  counselling,  co-ordinating  College  activities, 
acting  as  a facilitator  and  animateur.  Persons  with  another 
part-time  University  responsibility  (teaching,  research  or 
administration)  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Applications  are 
welcome  both  from  academic  and  administrative  staff. 

The  position  entails  occupancy  of  an  apartment  with 
private  entrance,  4 rooms,  kitchen  and  bath,  in  the  Women’s 
Union.  Salary,  terms  and  percentage  of  time  are  negotiable. 
A more  complete  job  description  is  available. 

Please  address  applications  to  the  Principal,  University 
College,  before  the  15th  of  April,  1978. 
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Events 


Continued  from  page  8 


In  Memoriam 


Saturday,  April  15 

Assessment  and  Modification  of  Emotional 
Behaviour,  1978  Erindale  College 
Symposium  on  Communication  and  Affect. 
Annual  psychology  symposium,  April  13 
to  15. 

Papers  April  15: 

Behaviour  patterns,  stress,  and  coronary 
disease,  Prof.  David  C.  Glass,  City 
University  of  New  York,  10.30  a.m. 
Theory  and  research  on  decision-making 


Sunday,  April  16 

Lasers  in  Space,  1 1th  talk  in  series, 
Frontiers  of  Space. 

Prof.  Allan  Carswell,  York  University. 
Lecture  theatre  B,  Ontario  Science 
Centre.  3 p.m. 


Monday,  April  17 

Rhetoric  and  Poetic  in  Thomas 
More’s  Utopia,  lecture. 

Prof.  Arthur  F.  Kinney,  University  of 
Massachusettes.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  2 p.m.  (English  and  Renaissance 
& Reformation  Colloquium) 

Kainic  A cid  Lesions  of  the  Striatum: 

A Biochemical,  Pharmacological  and 
Behavioral  Model  of  Huntington ’s 
Disease,  seminar. 

Dr.  H.C.  Fibiger,  University  of  British 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  Ph.D  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Wednesday,  April  12 
Chong  Leong  Ong,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Spectral-Function  Sum  Rules 
in  Quantum  Chromodynamics.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  P.J.  O’Donnell. 

Room,  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Monday,  April  17 

John  Malcolm  Casselman,  Department 
of  Zoology,  “Calcified  Tissue  and  Body 
Growth  of  Northern  Pike,  Esox  Lucius 
Linnaeus.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  EJ. 
Crossman.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  April  18 

Laura  Jessie  Selleck,  Department  of 
English,  “A  Study  of  Conventions  and 
Images  of  Historical  Allusion  in 
Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene.  ” Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  R.I.C.  Graziani,  Round 
Room,  Massey  College,  10  a.m. 

Samuel  Sheung-Tak  Chu,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  “Substrate  Activation  and 
Inhibition  of  the  Esterase  Activity  of 
Carboxypeptidase  A.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  J.W.  Bunting,  Room  309, 

63  St.  George  St.,  1.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  20 

Andrew  Keogh,  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Theory,  “Authenticity  and  Self- 
Actualization:  A Rapprochement  Be- 
tween the  Philosophy  of  Heidegger  and 
the  Psychology  of  Maslow.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  D.  Misgeld.  Room  111, 
63  St.  George  St.  10  a.m. 

Esther  Fisher,  Department  of  English, 
“Lascelles  Abercrombie:  His  Life  and 
Work.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  E.W. 
Domville.  Round  Room, 

Massey  College,  10  a.m. 

Michael  M.  Morgan,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “Forms  and  Form- 
Interrelations  in  Plato’s  Middle 
Dialogues.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J. 
Rist.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 


under  stress,  Prof.  Irving  L.  Janis,  Yale 
University,  1.30  p.m. 

Erindale  College.  Information, 
828-5370. 

Art  Guild  of  Scarborough,  spring  show. 
Science  Street,  Scarborough  College. 
April  15  from  12  noon  to  9 p.m.; 

April  16  from  12  noon  to  6 p.m. 


Fourth  Remeny  Award  Competition. 
Finals  in  competition  for  violin  students 
at  Faculty  of  Music,  preliminary  sessions 
will  reduce  number  participating  to  four 
or  five.  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  2 p.m. 


Columbia.  3154  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  12  noon.  (Anatomy,  Phar- 
macology, Physiology  and  SGS  Alumni 
Association) 

Scarborough  College  Student  Art  Show. 
The  Gallery,  Scarborough  College,  to 
April  28.  Gallery  hours:  Monday- 
Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday-Sunday,  2 to 
5 p.m. 


Oliver  Whitehead,  Department  of  Com- 
parative Literature,  “Teleology  and  the 
Function  of  Discourse  in  the  Epics  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  Dante  and  Milton.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  N.  Frye. 

Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  April  21 

Daniel  A.  Griffith,  Department  of 
Geography,  “The  Impact  of  Configu- 
ration and  Spatial  Autocorrelation  on  the 
Specification  and  Interpretation  of 
Geographic  Models.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  L.  Curry.  Room  111, 

63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Shirin  K.  Asina,  Department  of 
Forestry,  “In  Vitro  Study  of  Ascocarp 
Production  by  Ceratocystis  Ulmi  (Buis)  C. 
Moreau.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M. 
Hubbes.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Monday,  April  24 
Judith  Rochester,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “Philosophy  as  Therapy:  An 
Examination  of  Wittgenstein’s  Philo- 
sophical Method.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  J.F.M.  Hunter.  Room  6, 

Knox  College,  10  a.m. 

Xena  Yvonne  Zekulin,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Hemispheric 
Asymmetry  in  Down’s  Syndrome 
Children.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A. 
Keeton.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  April  25 
William  David  Taylor,  Department  of 
Zoology,  “Laboratory  and  Field  Studies 
on  the  Bactivorous  Ciliates  of  a Small 
Pond.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J. 
Berger.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Anders  Henriksson,  Department  of 
History,  “The  Riga  German  Community: 
Social  Change  and  the  Nationality 
Question,  1860-1905.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: J.L.H.  Keep.  Room  1 1 1, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Dr.  Charles  Best 


“An  outstanding  scientist,  teacher, 
humanitarian,  and  world  citizen.” 

That  was  the  way  Dr.  Charles  Herbert 
Best  was  described  in  a eulogy  delivered 
by  Dr.  A.L.  Chute  at  the  University’s 
memorial  service  held  in  Convocation 
Hall  on  April  3. 

Best  earned  international  recognition 
at  22  as  the  co-discover  of  insulin 
and  went  on  to  initiate  numerous 
important  medical  projects.  He  collapsed 
March  25,  after  hearing  that  his  elder  son, 
Alexander,  46,  had  died  of  a heart  attack. 
After  undergoing  two  major  operations, 
Dr.  Best,  79,  died  on  March  31  in  Toronto 
General  Hospital. 

Best  was  bom  of  Canadian  parents  on 
Feb.  27,  1899  at  West  Pembroke,  Maine 
where  his  father  conducted  a general 
medical  practice  along  the  Maine- 
New  Brunswick  border.  As  a teenager, 
Charles  often  made  rounds  with  his 
father,  sometimes  administering 
anaesthetic  in  emergencies. 

He  received  his  early  education  in 
Maine,  then  came  to  Toronto  where  he 
completed  his  secondary  schooling  and 
entered  the  University  in  1916.  His 
studies  were  interrupted  during  the  First 
World  War  by  a tour  of  duty  as  a 
sergeant  in  an  artillery  regiment  but 
he  returned  to  complete  his  BA  in 
physiology  and  biochemistry  in  1921. 

That  summer  he  volunteered  to  work 
with  Dr.  Frederick  Banting,  a 29  year  old 
surgeon  from  London,  Ontario,  who 
wanted  to  isolate  a substance  that  he 
believed  existed  in  the  pancreas  and  could 
be  used  to  treat  diabetes. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  discovery 
of  insulin  by  the  two  young  investigators 
involved  three  stifling  summer  months 
working  long  hours,  and  even  sleeping  in 
the  cramped  quarters  that  served  as  their 
laboratory.  Unable  to  spare  the  time  or 
money  to  eat  out,  they  cooked  their  meals 
over  bunsen  burners.  Best  sold  his  car  to 
buy  supplies  and  feed  the  animals  used 
in  their  research. 

Then  came  the  discovery  that  the 
pancreatic  extract  they  had  isolated  did 
restore  diabetic  dogs  to  health  — a 
breakthough  that  eventually  saved  or 
prolonged  the  lives  of  millions  of 
diabetics  all  over  the  world. 

Neither  Banting  nor  Best  would  accept 
any  financial  reward  from  the  production 
of  insulin  but  turned  the  patent  rights 
over  to  the  University  for  the  furthering 
of  research. 

Best  directed  the  development  of  a 
commercial  process  for  insulin  produc- 
tion while  completing  his  MB.  He 
graduated  in  1925  and  was  awarded  the 
Ellen  Mickle  Fellowship  for  highest 


A team  from  the  Faculty  of  Law  has, 
for  the  sixth  consecutive  time,  won 
the  championship  in  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Law  Moot  Court  Competition. 

Teams  from  ten  Canadian  law  schools 
competed  in  London  in  March  for 
the  Friedmann  Memorial  Shield, 
which  U of  T has  won  every  year  since 
the  national  competition  began  in  1973. 
McGill  University  and  Osgoode  Hall 
(York  University)  tied  for  second  place. 

Teams  had  to  prepare  a fully- 
researched  written  argument  for  both 
sides  of  a complex  hypothetical  inter- 
national law  dispute.  They  also  were 
required  to  argue  orally,  on  behalf  of  both 
sides,  in  a number  of  rounds  of  com- 
petitive advocacy  heard  by  panels  of 
experienced  judges. 

The  Toronto  team,  composed  of 
second  year  law  students  Chris  Grauer, 
Philippe  Lalonde  and  Harry  Under- 


standing in  the  medical  school.  Fourteen 
years  later  he  was  to  receive  the  Charles 
Mickle  Fellowship,  given  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  person  anywhere  in  the 
world  who  “has  done  most  during 
the  preceding  ten  years  to  advance  sound 
knowledge  of  a practical  kind  in  medical 
art  or  science”. 

After  earning  his  MB,  Best  spent 
several  years  in  England  working  with 
Sir  Henry  Dale,  an  association  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  histaminase,  an 
enzyme  that  lowers  blood  pressure. 

On  returning  to  Canada,  Best  became 
professor  and  head  of  the  Department 
of  Physiology  and  associate  director  of 
the  Connaught  Laboratories.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  application  of  heparin  as  an 
anti-coagulant  drug  and  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  of  the 
metabolism  of  fat. 

Within  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War,  he  was  in  the 
basement  of  an  abandoned  church, 
collecting  blood  from  volunteers  so  it 
could  be  converted  into  serum. 

This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Red  Cross 
blood  transfusion  service. 

As  a surgeon  commander  in  the  Navy, 
Best  and  his  associates  found  ways  to 
enhance  night  vision,  designed  clothes  for 
protection  from  exposure,  and  discover- 
ed a remedy  for  motion  sickness. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  the 
University  to  establish  and  direct  the 
research  institute  which  bears  his  name. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  won  international 
acclaim  as  a training  ground  for  young 
scientists. 

Best  helped  establish  local,  national, 
and  international  associations  of  diabetics 
to  promote  educational  and  support 
programs  for  their  members.  He  also 
encouraged  the  development  of  properly 
supervised  camps  for  diabetic  children. 

A member  of  influential  medical  and 
scientific  societies,  he  received  numerous 
academic,  scientific  and  humanitarian 
awards,  and  was  honoured  by  the  Queen, 
the  Pope,  and  various  heads  of  state. 
Through  his  worldwide  connections,  he 
helped  place  students  to  their  advantage 
and  offered  guidance  on  centres  for 
continuing  study. 

He  had  a summer  home  at  St.  Andrew’s- 
by-the-Sea,  and  a farm  near  Georgetown, 
the  community  where  he  had  played 
professional  baseball  to  help  finance  his 
education.  His  hobbies  included  painting, 
gardening,  cider-making,  and  horseback 
riding. 

Dr.  Best  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Margaret  Mahon;  their  son,  Henry, 
president  of  Laurentian  University;  and 
seven  grandchildren. 


wood,  won  all  their  rounds  and  Lalonde 
was  declared  “best  oralist”  in  the 
competition. 

As  Canadian  champions,  Toronto  will 
again  represent  Canada  in  the  final 
rounds  of  the  world-wide  Jessup  Inter- 
national Law  Moot  Court  Competition  to 
be  held  in  Washington  in  the  last 
week  of  April.  National  teams  from  about 
twenty  countries  on  six  continents  are 
expected  to  compete  for  the  Jessup 
grand  championship. 

“The  Jessup  organizers  refer  to  us  as 
‘the  Toronto  hot-shots’  and  clearly 
consider  us  the  team  to  beat  each  year,” 
says  Professor  Gerald  Morris,  the  team’s 
faculty  adviser.  “Our  cumulative  record 
in  the  past  few  years  far  surpasses 
that  of  any  other  team  in  the  world 
competition.” 


PhD  Orals 


Mooters  prepare  to  take  on  the  world 
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Forum 


Human  dislocations  deplored 


U of  T deserves  better 


Copies  of  this  letter,  addressed  to 
Mamie  Paikin,  chairman  of  the  Governing 
Council,  went  to  the  Bulletin  and  The 
Varsity. 

At  its  meeting  on  March  16,  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  was  informed  by  Bob  Gibson, 
chief  steward  of  the  affected  local, 
that  31  night  patrolmen  are  to  be  dis- 
missed for  budgetary  reasons.  I regard 
the  University’s  acquiescence  to  govern- 
ment cutbacks  as  deplorable  and  find 
the  practice  of  passing  on  the  cutbacks 
to  those  ill-equipped  for  self-defence 
particularly  distressing.  Such  acts  of 
inhumanity  must  be  stopped. 

I find  little  comfort  in  reports  that 
most  of  the  patrolmen  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  other,  perhaps  less  desirable, 
jobs.  Those  who  put  forward  such 
assurances  are  surely  out  of  touch  with 
reality.  I,  however,  know  several  night 
watchmen,  being  a chronic  late-night 
worker;  these  men  will  undoubtedly  find 
it  difficult  to  change  jobs  within  the 
University,  let  alone  outside,  for  reasons 
of  age,  health  disabilities,  lack  of  edu- 
cation etc.  Furthermore  they  possess  the 
human  warmth  and  sensitivity  to  recog- 
nize that  if  they  were  to  shift  positions 
in  the  University  they  would  probably 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  a fellow  employee 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  lower 
seniority.  I hope  that  responsible 
journalists  will  not  be  lulled  by 
the  University’s  assurances  and  will 
report  to  the  University  and  beyond  the 
inevitable  repercussions  of  these  human 
dislocations. 


I can  testify  that  the  patrolmen  with 
whom  I have  contact  are  courteous, 
responsible  men,  who  take  pride  in  their 
work  and  perform  their  duties  with 
admirable  dedication.  They  do  not 
deserve  to  bear  any  of  the  weight  of  the 
cutbacks.  A simple  calculation  shows  the 
savings  arising  from  the  dismissals  to  be 
a small  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  budget.  Contrast  this  to  just  one 
proposed  extravagance,  a new  $3  million 
IBM  3032  computer;  this  poorly  con- 
ceived project,  devoid  of  documented 
critical  foresight,  is  an  example  of  what 
might  humanely  be  aborted,  should  any 
cutbacks  be  necessary. 

The  myth  of  there  being  any  real 
savings  at  all  should  also  be  exploded. 
The  campus  police  are  incapable  of 
performing  the  services  provided  by  the 
patrolmen.  Therefore  many  buildings 
and  their  invaluable  contents  will  be 
left  completely  unprotected,  adding  to 
the  risks  already  stacked  up  by  the 
University  on  its  uninsured  buildings; 
equipment,  records  and  materials  of 
academic  and  research  importance 
should  not  be  neglected.  Such  a policy 
of  deferred  debt  is  false  economy. 

I implore  the  University  to  shake  off 
its  patently  impersonal  view,  shrouded  as 
it  is  by  budgetary  figures  and  statistics, 
and  to  take  account  of  the  human  tragedy 
being  imposed  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
night  patrolmen. 

Peter  G.  Martin 
Department  of  Astronomy 


Judging  by  your  issue  of  March  20,  it 
would  appear  that  the  March  16  rally 
at  Convocation  Hall  and  demonstration 
at  Queen’s  Park  escaped  your  notice 
It  is  appalling  that  you  chose  not  to 
convey  any  information  to  the  campus 
community  concerning  the  rally  and 
demonstration.  A large  number  of  U of  T 
staff  and  students  were  involved. 

The  Bulletin ’s  apparent  purpose  is 
to  inform  staff  members  of  significant 
events  which  directly  concern  them. 
Provincial  government  cut-backs  in  the 
post-secondary  educational  sector  are  of 
direct  concern  to  staff  and  students 
alike.  The  cut-backs  are  translated 
into  staff  lay-offs,  larger  classes, 
etc.  A rally  and  demonstration  against 
such  cut-backs  would  appear  to  be 
significant  enough  of  an  event  to 
warrant  some  coverage  in  the  Bulletin, 
especially  considering  the  large  number 
of  staff  and  students  involved  in  the 
activities  on  March  16.  In  fact  UTFA 
President  Jean  Smith  addressed  the  rally 
at  Convocation  Hall  and  CUPE  1230 
President  Frances  Scoville  chaired  the 
session.  Given  the  above,  it  was  simply 
inexcusable  for  you  to  ignore  the  rally 
and  demonstration. 

It  was  encouraging  to  see  that  you 
were  aware  that  an  occupation  of 
Dr.  Evans’  office  occurred  on  March  13. 
The  fact  that  you  ran  a photograph  of  the 


occupiers  on  page  one  seems  to  imply 
that  you  considered  the  fact  of  the 
occupation  to  be  significant.  Yet  there  is 
no  story  accompanying  the  picture.  The 
reader  is  left  to  wonder  why  the  students 
and  faculty  occupied  the  office.  Again 
your  readership  is  deprived  of  pertinent 
information.  It  was  also  irresponsible 
of  you  not  to  identify  all  of  the 
individuals  in  the  photograph  and  to 
imply  in  the  cut-line  below  the  photo  that 
Prof.  Fitting  was  not  actually  one  of  the 
occupiers. 

Another  example  of  poor  journalism  is 
contained  in  the  story  “Council  says  ‘yes’ 
to  mediator’s  report...”  The  coverage  of 
the  actual  debate  by  Governing  Council 
over  the  mediator’s  report  and  the  budget 
was  virtually  non-existent.  Very  impor- 
tant statements  were  made  by  individual 
council  members  and  it  is  very 
regrettable  that  you  did  not  see  fit 
to  include  them  in  your  story. 

The  University  of  Toronto  deserves 
better  than  the  Bulletin  of  March  20. 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  in  future  you 
will  once  again  function  as  a proper 
informational  medium. 

Brian  O ’Riordan 

University  Government  Commissioner 
Students  ’ A dministrative  Council 


Retain  DeMatteis,  say  102 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Decanal  Committee  to  review  the 
undergraduate  programme  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  invites 
submissions  from  members  of  the 
university  community  and  from  other 
interested  individuals  and  organizations. 


The  Committee  has  been 
charged  with  the  task  of 
examining  the  current 
undergraduate  pro- 
gramme and  reporting  to 
the  Dean  on  appropriate 
modifications. 


Written  submissions  should  be  sent  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  J.M. 
Kelly,  c/o  its  secretary,  Mr.  Ft.A.  Brott, 
Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  University  of  Toronto. 


Early  submissions 
would  be  welcome. 


We,  the  undersigned,  students  of  English 
at  Scarborough  College  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  strongly  disapprove  of  the 
decision  not  to  renew  the  contractual 
appointment  of  Dr.  Daniel  DeMatteis. 
By  this  decision,  we  will  be  denied  the 
unusual  opportunity  to  benefit  from  his 
excellence  in  teaching,  his  knowledge 
and  his  tremendous  interest  in  the 
students’  academic  well-being.  Although 


the  college  faces  increasing  financial 
pressure,  we  believe  it  is  within  the 
ability  of  the  administrators  to  reverse 
their  decision,  and  we  call  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  Humanities  Department 
and  the  principal  of  Scarborough  College 
to  retain  such  a worthy  academic. 

Evelyn  Liu  and  101  other  students 
Scarborough  College 


A & S expansion  criticized 


I notice  from  the  recent  Bulletin 
that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  is  soon 
to  be  blessed  with  a new  assistant  dean, 
in  addition  to  the  already-existing 
associate  deans. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
three  years  ago  the  office  complex  at  the 
west  end  of  the  second  floor  of  Sidney 
Smith  comprised  one  dean,  two  associate 
deans,  and  two  secretaries;  and  not  so 
very  long  ago  there  was  only  one  associate 
dean.  Within  three  years,  that  office  has 
expanded  to  include  an  additional 
secretary,  a budget  officer,  an  assistant 
to  the  dean,  and  now  an  additional 
assistant  dean.  In  the  process,  the 


dean’s  office  has  accumulated  two  new 
large  offices  on  the  second  floor  of  Sid 
Smith;  and  recent  hallway  conversation 
would  indicate  that  the  dean  has  more 
expansion  in  mind.  I might  add  that  the 
entire  office  complex  was  carpeted  last 
year,  no  doubt  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
faculty’s  desire  to  save  money  by  cutting 
down  on  heating  bills  and  shoe  wear. 

Times  of  governmental  and  university 
constraint  such  as  these  are  indeed 
sobering  times. 

DavidM.  Ray  side 
Department  of  Political E conomy 


Carrels,  book  lockers  available 


Applications  for  carrels  and  book  lockers 
for  faculty  members  and  graduate 
students.  Divisions  I and  II,  for  the 
summer  session  will  be  received  until 
April  28. 

Application  forms  and  information 
sheets  are  available  at  the  circulation 
desk,  4th  floor,  Robarts  Library. 

As  in  the  past,  assignments  for 
graduate  students  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  priorities  decided  in  consultation 


with  the  appropriate  department. 

Assignments  of  carrels  and  book 
lockers  will  begin  on  May  8. 

For  further  information,  please  inquire 
at  the  circulation  desk  or  telephone  the 
carrel  office  at  978-2305. 


Events 


Monday,  April  10 

Michelangelo ’s  Doni  tondo  and  the 
origins  of  Florentine  Mannerism,  second 
of  two  lectures  on  Italian  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Art. 

Dr.  Leatrice  Mendelsohn  Martone, 
Institute  of  Fine  Art,  New  York 
University.  H-308  Scarborough  College. 
7 to  9 p.m. 

Siger  de  Brabant:  Recent  Research, 
seminar. 

Canon  F.  Van  Steenberghen,  Professor 
Emeritus,  University  of  Louvain. 
Common  Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Medieval  Studies.  4. 15  p.m.  (Medieval 
Studies,  Philosophy  and  SGS) 


Tuesday,  April  11 

On  Human  Nature,  lecture. 

Prof.  EricVoegelin,  Stanford  University. 
Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College.  4 p.m. 
(Political  Economy  and  SGS) 

Forecasting  the  NEXT  Change  in  Higher 
Education,  lecture  in  Higher  Education 
Colloquium  Series. 

Prof.  Harvey  Garfinkle,  University  of 
Alberta.  N-403  OISE,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
4 p.m. 

OH/IR  Sources  and  the  Galactic  Distance 
Scale,  colloquium. 

Dr.  Bill  Sherwood,  European  Southern 
Observatory.  David  Dunlap  Obser- 
vatory. 4 p.m. 

Depression,  second  of  four  James  Matson 
Public  Forum  Series. 

Panelists:  Profs.  Frederick  Lowy, 
Emmanuel  Persad  and  Harvey  Stancer, 
Department  of  Psychiatry.  Moderator: 
June  C allwood.  Auditorium,  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry,  Spadina  entrance. 
8 p.m.  Admission  free,  tickets  may  be 
picked  up  at  switchboard,  ground  floor 
Spadina  entrance,  one  week  in  advance. 

Siting  of  a nuclear  power  plant  at 
Darlington,  Ontario,  second  of  two 
session.  Moot  Hearing,  technology  court. 
Project  by  students  in  course  on  social 
impacts  of  technology  (APS  401 S)  to 
simulate  hearing  of  opposing  sides  of  the 
issues. 

Second  hearing:  closing  statements; 
deliberation  and  discussion.  Committee 


Wednesday,  April  12 

Urban  T ransportation,  second  of  Five 
lectures  in  Senior  Alumni  spring  series, 
Canadian  Perspectives. 

Prof.  Richard  Soberman,  Joint  Program 
in  Transportation.  Lecture  will  be 
followed  by  discussion.  179  University 
College.  10  a.m.  Fee  for  series  $12  per 
person,  $20  per  couple.  Information, 
978-8991. 

Transport  Properties  and  Morphology  of 
Crystalline  Polymers,  lecture. 

Dr.  Anton  Peterlin,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.C.  219 
Wallberg  Building.  12.30p.m.  (Chemical 
Engineering  and  SGS) 


Toronto  Arts  Productions 

Scapin 

by  Moliere  ■ 

translated  by  Alec  Stockwell 
starring 

Allan  Royal 

Director  Albert  Millaire 
Assistant  Director  Alec  Stockwell 
Set  Design  Murray  Laufer 
Costume  Design:  Olga  Dimitrov 
Lighting  Design  Lynne  Hyde 
Original  music:  Berthold  Carriere 

Tickets  $3  50-  $8  50 
Students/Seniors  Rush  $3.50 
March  29  - April  22  Box  Office  366-7723 
Mon  - Sat.  8 p.m.  St.  Lawrence  Centre 

Sat.  Mat. -2  p m 27  Front  St.  East 


Aspects  of  Demographic  History,  lecture. 
Prof.  Stanley  Engerman,  University  of 
Rochester.  Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  8 p.m.  (Political  Economy  and 
SGS) 

Peel  Region  Science  Fair. 

Annual  event  at  Erindale  sponsored  by 
Rotary  Club  of  Clarkson,  Peel  Board  of 
Education,  and  Erindale  College.  April 
10  to  12. 


(jury).  Dean  J.M.  Ham,  Prof.  P.P.M. 
Meincke;  moderator,  Dean  Bernard 
Etkin.  202  Galbraith  Building.  12. 10  to 
2 p.m.  Information,  978-8652. 

Focus  on:  East  Indian  Community,  second 
of  three  information  sessions , Community 
Perspectives. 

Prof.  Jamshed  Mavalwala,  Department 
of  Anthropology.  Formal  presentation 
covering  history  and  culture,  reasons 
for  emigration,  experiences  as  im- 
migrants, and  issues  and  problems  found 
in  Canada,  will  be  followed  by  discussion. 
International  Student  Centre.  2 to  5 p.m. 
Information,  978-2184. 

Executive  Committee,  Governing  Council, 
first  of  special  meetings  to  review 
the  report,  A Review  of  the  Uni- 
cameral Experiment. 

Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  8 p.m. 

American  Oriental  Society,  annual 
meeting  in  cot\]uncX\on\x\xhSocietyforthe 
Study  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  and  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Islamic  Philosophy  & 
Science. 

April  1 1 to  13.  Victoria  College,  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  and  Park  Plaza  Hotel 
(registration  and  enquiries). 
Information,  978-7256. 

Please  note,  registration  will  begin 
Monday,  April  10  at  6 p.m.  Park  Plaza. 


Problems  of  Classifying  the  Sequence  of 
Stars  S-SC-C,  colloquium. 

Prof.  P.C.  Keenan,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 137  McLennan  Physical  Labora- 
tories. 4 p.m. 

The  effects  of  smelter  emissions  on  forest 
communities  near  Sudbury,  Ontario, 
seminar. 

William  Freedman,  graduate  student, 
Department  of  Botany.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  4.10  p.m. 

Computers  and  Computing  at  the  U of  T, 
meeting,  Research  Board. 

Formal  presentations  will  be  followed  by 
general  question  and  answer  period. 

202  Galbraith  Building.  2. 10  p.m. 
(Please  see  Research  News,  page  2) 

Student  Design  Projects,  exhibition. 

Over  50  separate  projects  by  first,  second 
and  fourth  year  engineering  students 
from  all  departments  in  the  faculty; 
students  will  be  at  exhibition  to  answer 
questions.  Room  235,  old  Central 
Library  building.  2 to  4 p.m.  Infor- 
mation, 978-4807. 

Open  House,  Peel  Region  Science  Fair. 
Presentation  of  awards  will  take  place 
in  Meeting  Place,  Erindale  College  at 
7.30  p.m.  (Please  see  listing  Monday, 
April  10.) 


Thursday,  April  13 

Travel  and  Educational  Opportunities 
in  Britain,  illustrated  lecture. 

Christopher  Thompson,  International 
Summer  School.  Colour  slides  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  York  and 
Edinburgh  will  be  shown.  Room  2000, 

7 King’s  College  Circle.  2 p.m. 

Universal  Solutions  in  Spherical 
Astronomy  from  Mamluk  Syria  andEgypt, 
lecture  in  series.  History  of 
Mathematics. 

Dr.  David  A.  King,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution Project  in  Medieval  Islamic 
Astronomy,  Cairo.  IHPST  Common 
Room,  4th  floor.  Textbook  Store.  4 p.m. 

On  a Cockroach,  last  of  six  lectures 
in  series,  A World  in  a Grain  of  Sand. 

Dr.  Glenn  Wiggins,  entomology  and 
invertebrate  zoology,  ROM.  Lecture 
room,  McLaughlin  Planetarium.  8p.m. 

The  First  Modems:  A study  of  neo- 
classicism,  lecture. 

Prof.  Joseph  Rykwert,  University  of 
Essex  and  Centre  for  Advanced  Studies 
in  Architecture,  London.  3154  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8.30  p.m.  (Archi- 
tecture, Toronto  Society  of  Architects  and 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects) 

How  to  Survive  Your  Accident,  seminar. 
Prof.  Alex  Allan,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  254  Mechan- 
ical Building.  3. 10  p.m. 

Current  issues  of  contemporary  literary 
theory,  last  of  a series  of  14  special 
seminars. 

Prof.  Fredric  Jameson,  Yale  University. 
Croft  Chapter  House.  4 p.m.  Infor- 
mation, 978-6363.  (Comparative  Litera- 
ture) 

Benefits  and  imaginary  risks  of  the  recom- 
binant DNA  technique,  biology  seminar. 
Dr.  Waclaw  Szybalski,  McArdle  Lab  for 
Cancer  Research,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  2082  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  5.15  p.m. 

Assessment  and  Modification  of  Emotional 
Behaviour,  1978  Erindale  College 
Symposium  on  Communication  and  Affect. 
Annual  psychology  symposium,  April  13 
to  15. 

Papers  April  13: 

Measurement  implications  of  a psycho- 
evolutionary theory  of  emotion.  Dr.  Robert 
Plutchik,  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  of  Yeshiva  University,  10  a.m.; 
To  risk  or  not  to  risk:  Predicting 
behaviour  from  positive  and  negative 
emotional  states.  Prof.  Marvin 
Zuckerman,  University  of  Delaware, 
11.40  a.m.; 

On  the  paucity  of  positive  emotions, 

Prof.  James  R.  Averill,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  2.30  p.m. 

Erindale  College.  Information,  828-5370 


Friday,  April  14 

Public  Health  in  T or  onto  Municipal 
Politics:  The  Caniff  Years,  1883-1890, 
lecture. 

Heather  MacDougall,  Innis  College. 
IHPST  Common  Room,  4th  floor, 
Textbook  Store.  2 p.m.  (Please  note  time). 

Bridging  the  Gap  between  the  Gas  Phase 
and  Solution,  colloquium. 

Prof.  D.K.  Bohme,  York  University. 

158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
4 p.m. 

The  Aeneid  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses, 
seminar. 

Prof.  R.J.  Tarrant,  Department  of 
Classics.  144  University  College. 

3.10  p.m. 

Assessment  and  Modification  of  Emotional 
Behaviour,  1978  Erindale  College 
Symposium  on  Communication  and  Affect. 


Three  domestic  farces  from  16th  Century 
Germany. 

Written  by  Hans  Sachs,  the  Meister- 
singer  of  Nuremberg.  Presented  by 
Poculi  Ludique  Societas  in  original 
translation  from  the  German.  Seeley 
Hall,  Trinity  College.  April  13, 14  and  15 
at  8.30  p.m.  Admission  free  “but 
Christian  Charity  hath  precedent”. 
Information,  978-5096. 

Engineering  Occupational  Health, 
symposium. 

Opening  address:  Hon.  Bette  M. 
Stephenson,  Minister  of  Labour,  9 a.m. 
Papers: 

The  Impact  of  Workplace  Regulations  on 
Engineers:  Constraints  and  Opportunities 
(keynote  address).  Prof.  Morton  Com, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  9.30  a.m.; 
Developing  and  Implementing  an  Industrial 
Hygiene  Program  in  Industry,  Dennis  P. 
Bridge,  Travenol  Laboratories, 

Deerfield,  111.,  10  a.m.; 

Occupational  Health  Controls  in  the 
Petrochemical  Industry,  Richard  S.  Brief, 
Exxon  Corporation,  Linden,  N.J., 

11  a.m.; 

Occupational  Health  Controls  in  Coke 
Ovens,  John  A.  Catton,  British  Steel 
Corporation,  London,  11.30  a.m.; 
Engineering  Control  Technology  in 
Polyvinyl  Chloride  Polymerization  Plants, 
James  A.  Gideon,  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  & Health,  Cincin- 
nati, 1.30p.m.; 

Occupational  Health  and  Safety  in 
Metallurgical  Plants,  John  C.  Taylor, 

Jan  H.  Reimer  & Associates,  Oakville, 

2 p.m.; 

The  Swedish  Experience  in  Banning  and 
Restricting  Certain  Applications  of 
Asbestos  and  in  the  Use  of  Substitute?, 

Arne  Westlin,  National  Board  of 
Occupational  Safety  & Health, 
Stockholm,  2.30  p.m.; 

The  Helmet  Respirator  — Protection  for 
Head,  Eyes  and  Lungs,  George  E. 
Greenough,  Health  & Safety  Executive, 
Sheffield,  3.30  p.m.; 

The  Most  Needed  Preventive  Measures  in 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety, 
discussion  by  panel  of  speakers; 
moderators:  Rodney  May,  Ministry  of 
Labour,  and  Prof.  Colin  R.  Phillips, 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry;  4 p.m. 

Symposium  will  be  held  in  Ontario  Room 
Macdonald  Block,  900  Bay  St.  Registra- 
tion from  8.30  a.m.  Registration  fee 
$65,  includes  lunch  and  preprints. 
Information  978-6182. 

(Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  Toronto  sections  of  Canadian 
Society  for  Chemical  Engineering  and 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada,  and 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour) 


Annual  psychology  symposium,  April  13 
to  15. 

Papers  April  14: 

The  contribution  of  expectancy  and 
relaxation  to  anxiety  reduction  processes, 
Prof.  Thomas  D.  Borkovec,  University  of 
Iowa,  10a.m.; 

Detecting  the  dimensions  of  depression, 
Prof.  Lynn  P.  Rehm,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1 1.40  a.m.; 

An  evidential  theory  of  change,  Prof. 
Donald  Meichenbaum,  University  of 
Waterloo,  2.30  p.m. 

Erindale  College.  Information,  828-5370 

The  Return  of  the  Blue  Angel,  address  at 
UC  Alumni  Association  1978  sym- 
posium, The  Way  We  Are. 

Tom  Wolfe.  Convocation  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $5,  students  $2.  Information, 
978-8601  or  978-8746. 
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